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AUTHOR'S  FOREWORD. 


It  is  advisable  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  all  the  characters 
in  these  pages  are  purely  fictitious— except  for  the  cat  !  Silver- 
puss  is  an  adult  edition  of  a  four-months-old  silver-grey  kitten 
who  calls  on  me  every  day  and  spends  much  of  her  time  with  me. 
But  all  the  statements  made  herein  as  to  the  conditions  and 
reactions  common  to  many  deaf-blind  folk  are  statements  of 
actual  facts,  conveyed  to  me  in  letters  from  the  various  deaf- 
blind  friends  in  my  circle,  living  in  different  parts  of  Britain  and 
Ireland.  For  instance,  one  deaf-blind  friend,  who  is  also  dumb, 
wrote  at  the  end  of  April  one  year  :  "I  have  not  seen  a  single 
flower  since  Christmas,  and  hardly  knew  that  Spring  had  even 
begun." 

While  it  seems  to  be  an  almost  unvarying  experience  of  deaf- 
blind  folk  that  the  sighted-hearing  people  in  their  localities 
completely  ignore  the  deaf-blind  person  in  their  midst,  I  feel 
convinced  that  this  apparent  indifference  is  not  due  as  much  to 
want  of  heart  as  to  lack  of  imagination  and  of  knowledge  as  to 
what  they  could  do,  short  of  learning  the  Manual  Alphabet,  to 
give  practical  expression  to  any  feelings  of  friendliness  and 
neighbourliness  they  may  have.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the 
more  vivid  portrayal  of  the  situation  which  a  story,  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  article,  can  give,  will  help  our  sighted-hearing 
fellow-humans  of  all  ages,  (for  even  a  child  can  do  something), 
to  understand  the  many  ways  in  which  they  can  be  as  neigh- 
bourly to  the  deaf-blind  member  of  their  district  as  they  are  to 
each  other.  Readers  professing  Christianity  will  find  their 
inspiration  to  action  in  the  immortal  words  of  the  Founder  of 
that  Faith  :  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  these  my 
brethen,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

F.L.P. 


July,  1946 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2015 


https://archive.org/details/aloneinmidstOObyfr 


I. — Sybil  makes  a  Discovery. 


On  this  particular  sunny  Spring  morning  Aislinn  Macnessa, 
(not  by  any  means  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  few  years) — had 
got  to  the  point  of  feeUng  rather  explosive  just  at  the  very 
moment  that  a  small  sprite,  hidden  almost  above  her  among  the 
branches  of  an  old  beech-tree,  was  about  to  make  a  fateful 
shout ;  and  by  the  time  the  Prince  dashed  in  on  her  not  quite  an 
hour  later  she  was  just  about  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  allow 
the  explosion  to  take  place — by  means  of  a  maze  of  pin-pricks 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  fastened  into  a  Braille  machine. 

Had  she  heard  the  imperative  summons  shouted  out  in  a 
gleeful  child  voice  by  the  invisible  elf  perched  high  above  her 
head,  she  would  have  been  very  startled  and  perhaps  even  felt 
that  maybe  something  really  was  going  to  happen  at  last.  But 
she  did  not  hear  a  sound,  although  the  hidden  one  was  only  a 
few  feet  away  from  her  head  as  she  sat  in  her  deck-chair  beneath 
the  overspreading  branches  of  the  next-door  beech  which  shared 
itself  between  the  two  adjoining  gardens  

"I  say.  Auntie  Christine,  do  come  here  and  look!  I  do 
believe  I've  made  another  discovery  !    It's  most  exciting  !  " 

"Look  where  ? — and  where  are  you,  Sybil,  you  imp  ?"  called 
back  a  musical  voice,  as  a  tall,  sweet-faced  lady  in  a  blue-grey 
dress,  who  had  just  emerged  from  the  house,  came  quickly  down 
the  sunlit  garden  path,  looking  all  round  her  for  sight  of  her 
invisible  niece. 

The  required  information,  shouted  out  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  merry  laugh,  seemed  to  float  down  to  her  from  somewhere 
up  in  the  air  a  few  yards  ahead  of  her. 

"I'm  up  here  in  the  fat  beech's  arms,  Auntie  dear,  the  one 
that  looks  over  into  the  next-door  garden — but  I'm  the  other  side 
of  its  trunk,  and  I'm  too  fixed  to  peep  round  at  you  to  show 
me  to  you  !  " 

A  little  anxious  to  know  in  what  perilous  position  her  adven- 
turous nine-year-old  niece  had  got  herself  this  time,  Christine 
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Royce  hastened  to  the  foot  of  the  stately  beech  indicated,  and, 
looking  up  into  its  maze  of  budding  branches,  caught  sight  of  a 
green  dress  and  a  roguish  face,  framed  in  red-gold  curly  hair, 
peeping  down  at  her  from  between  two  boughs,  while  Sybil's 
arms  held  on  firmly  to  another  around  which  they  had  entwined 
themselves. 

"What  are  you  doing  up  in  those  giddy  heights,  you  mischief  ? 
Is  it  another  cat  you  have  found  ?  "  asked  her  aunt,  well  aware 
by  now  of  her  adopted  niece's  genius  for  discovering  and  falling 
in  love  with  every  available  cat  in  any  district  to  which  they 
happened  to  go — and  on  the  previous  evening  they  had  arrived 

;  to.  spend  ten  days  in  this  small  sea-side  village  of  Pinemere. 
They  were  staying  in  the  vacant  rooms  let  to  lodgers  in  the 
house  next  to  Aislinn  Maqnessa's,  owned  by  a  small  faded  widow, 
Mrs.  Clarice  .Selwyn.  This  arrangement  had  the  enthusiastic 
.benediction  of  Sybil  the  moment  she  discovered  that  their 
landlady  was  considerate  enough  to  possess  both  a  dog,  a  golden- 
haired  retriever,  and  a  lovely  silver-grey  cat,  aged  about  four 
years.  It  had  been  very  .much  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight 
between  the  child  and  the  animals. 

.  "No,;  it's  not  a  pussy  this  time.  Auntie,  but"— lowering  her 
voice  to  a  tone  expressive  of  the  confidential  and  the  mysterious 

--Tn" You.  just  look  over  the  hedge  !.  I'm  almost  quite  sure  I've 
found  someone  just  like  Auntie  Evereld  !  .  .  .  I  was  just  running 
along  the  grass  by  the  hedge  to  see  what  Silverpuss  was  so 
excited  about  down  by  the  tree,  when  I  heard  a  rattley  sound 
just  like  the  sound  that  Auntie  Evereld's  pricker-machine  makes, 
so  I  climbed  up  here  so  I  could  see  into  the  next  garden,  specially 
as  Silverpuss  has  squeezed  through  into  it — and — well — you 
just  look,  Auntie  !  " 

Forgetting  to  reprove  her  niece  for  spying  on  an  unsuspecting 
neighbour's  doings,  Christine  moved  closer  to  the  young  hedge 
and.  proceeded  to  transgress  in  the  same  way  herself,  feeling  that 
little  thrill  in  her  heart  which  always  heralded  her  presentiments 
that  a  new  adventure  in  human  relationships  was  beckoning 
to  her. 

Seated  in  a  deck  chair  in  the  mild  April  sunshine,  just  beyond 
the  partial  shade  cast  by  the  overspreading  branches  of  the 
beech,  a  girl,  seemingly  in  her  late  twenties,  was  busy  working 
on  a  shopping-basket  in  green  and  orange,  with  occasional 
pauses  to  jot  down  something  on  her  Braille  machine  which 
stood  on  a  small  table  beside  her.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  with 
dark  glossy  brown  hair,  wild-rose  complexion,  and  long  curving 
lashes  which  just  then  were  hiding  the  hyacinth-blue  eyes 


because  she  was  looking  down  at  her  work.  The  artistic 
arrangement  of  her  uncut  hair,  the  long  slender  fingers,  and  the 
pretty  green  dress  sprigged  with  tiny  golden  flowers  here  and 
there,  suggested  to  Christine  that  therd  was  probably  something 
of  the  artist  in  her,  (had  she  been  a  painter  or  musician ,  perhaps  ? ) ; 
and  indeed  she  would  have  made  a  charming  picture  of  Spring 
but  for  the  fact  that  her  face  reflected  nothing  of  the  golden 
splendour  of  the  Spring  sunshine  that  was  pouring  itself  all  over 
her  and  on  everything  around  her.  It  was  deeply  shadowed  as 
if  by  some  inner  storm-cloud. 

"Isn't  she  pretty,  Auntie  ?  And  isn't  it  a  lovely  basket  she's 
mxaking  ?  "  said  Sybil,  with  great  appreciation.  "I've  been 
watching  her— and  Silverpuss  was  playing  with  the  straw.  But 
I'm  almost  quite  sure  she's  got  the  wrong  kind  of  ears,  as  well  as 
the  wrong  kind  of  eyes,  just  like  Auntie  Evereld  has,  because 
when  I  called  out  quite  loud,  'please  can  I  come  and  watch  you 
making  that  pretty  basket  and  be  friends,'  she  didn't  answer 
and  didn't  even  look  up — just  like  Auntie  Evereld  didn't  when 
I  tried  to  talk  to  her  after  I'd  discovered  her."  l  , 

"Auntie  Evereld"  was  not  a  real  aunt,  but  had  been  adopted 
as  such  soon  after  she  had  been  drawn  into  friendship  with 
Christine  Royce  and  her  little  niece  last  Christmas.  This  first 
deaf-blind  friend  of  theirs  was  very  much  in  Christine's  mind 
just  now  while  for  a  few  brief  seconds  she  stood  looking  over  the 
hedge  at  this  younger  representative  of  the  deaf-blind  community. 
Then  she  turned  away  and  looked  up  at  Sybil,  feeling  again  that 
sense  of  adventure  which  always  came  to  her  when  she  was  about 
to  enter  the  unknown  territory  of  a  new  human  life,  which  to  her 
was  as  wonderful  and  thrilling  as  travelling  into  unknown 
countries  was  to  the  explorer  of  physical  realms.  What  would 
she  find  in  this  new  life  shut  up  in  a  double  prison  when  still 
so  young  ?  .  .  .  . 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Sybil  dear,"  she  said.  "And  that's 
the  second  deaf-blind  person  you  have  found  for  me  within  six 
months  !  I'll  begin  to  think  you  are  going  to  develop  as  much 
genius  in  discovering  deaf-blind  folk  as  you  are  in  discovering 
all  the  cats  in  a  place  !  " 

Sybil  laughed  gleefully,  and  flashed  a  beaming  smile  down  at 
her  aunt. 

"P'raps  having  a  name  that  means  a  fairy  turns  me  into  a  bit 
of  a  real  fairy  !  "  she  suggested.  "Can  we  go  and  see  her  this 
very  morning  ?  Could  we  get  some  flowers  for  her  when  we  go 
to  buy  my  spade  and  bucket  ?    There'd  be  heaps  of  time  before 
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we  go  with  Terence  and  the  Prince  to  hear  the  band, wouldn't 
there  ?  " 

"If  we  start  at  once  there  would  be,"  said  Christine,  secretly 
anxious  to  get  her  niece  down  from  her  rather  insecure  position. 
"Come  along,  and  we'll  get  ready  to  start." 

"Oh,  there  come  the  animals  two  by  two,  the  pussycat  and 
the  doggie,  too!  "  exclaimed  Sybil  delightedly,  as  she  began 
scrambling  down  from  branch  to  branch.  "Why,  I've  made  a 
real  rhyme  !    P'raps  I'll  make  verses  some  day  !  " 

Landing  on  terra  firma  with  a  light  fairy-like  spring  she 
dashed  eagerly  across  the  grass  to  meet  the  dog  and  cat  who 
were  walking  down  the  garden  together  side  by  side  as  good 
comrades,  Silverpuss  having  returned  to  her  own  territory  and 
run  up  to  meet  her  canine  friend  as  he  emerged  from  the  house. 

Leaving  the  child  and  the  animals  to  exchange  exuberant 
osculatory  greetings,  Christine  went  to  meet  her  landlady  who 
had  come  out  into  the  garden  with  the  dog. 

"Am  I  correct  in  thinking  there  is  a  deaf-blind  lady  next 
door  ?  "  she  asked.  "Could  you  tell  me  something  about  her 
please  ?  Since  meeting  a  deaf-blind  lady  for  the  first  time  last 
Christmas  I  have  a  special  interest  in  all  such  folk,  and  always 
try  to  see  any  there  may  be  in  the  places  I  visit." 

"You're  right.  Miss  Royce — there's  a  deaf-blind  lady  next 
door,  sure  enough,"  replied  Mrs.Selwyn,  always  willing  to  talk. 
"It's  Aislinn  Macnessa,  half  Irish,  living  in  her  own  house  with 
two  lodgers  who  are  supposed  to  look  after  her  in  return  for  big 
'reductions  in  rent.  There's  folks  that  say  she  is  rather  queer, 
-  but  I  don't  know  her  much  myself,  not  being  able  to  talk  on  my 
fingers  or  on  that  pricking-machine  others — and  her  lodgers  are 
not  the  talkative  kind.  They're  twin  sisters,  'old  maids,'  the 
Misses  Damaris  and  Agatha  Rowan.  Agatha  is  a  shorthand 
.  typist  so  she's  out  most  of  the  day,  so  it's  Miss  Damaris  that 
mostly  looks  after  Aislinn." 

"She  has  no  relations  living  with  her,  then  ?  "  asked  Christine. 

"She  has.no  near  relations  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know — at  least 
not  in  England,"  replied  Mrs.  Selwyn.  "Her  father  died  seven 
years  ago,  just  at  the  time  she  lost  her  sight  and  much  of  her 
hearing  ;  so  then  the  mother  took  in  lodgers  to  make  a  living. 
But  two  years  later  she  died  also,  making  the  arrangement  I 
V  have  just  mentioned  with  the  two  permanent  lodgers.  Aislinn 
has  two  of  the  upstairs  rooms,  by  her  own  choice,  and  the  rest 
..  of  the  house  is  let." 

"And  are  the  lodgers  kind,  understanding  people?" 
inquired  Christine  rather  anxiously. 
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"Oh,  yes,  I  should  think  so — they're  very  good  people, 
regular  church-goers,  and  they'd  do  their  duty  by  her,  I'm  sure," 
Mrs.  Selwyn  assured  her  guest  with  confidence. 

Somehow  the  familiar  phrase,  "Do  their  duty  by.  .  . 
struck  coldly  on  Christine's  heart  ;  but,  having  now  enough 
information  on  which  to  start  this  new  venture  in  friendship 
that  seemed  calHng  to  her,  she  thanked  her  landlady  and  then 
turned  to  look  for  her  niece.  Sybil  came  running  across  the 
grass  to  her,  trailing  her  skipping  rope  behind  her  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Silverpuss  who  was  frolicking  with  it,  while  the  dog 
frisked  round  them. 

"Here  we  are.  Auntie  !  "  she  sang  out  gaily.  "I  think 
they'd  like  to  come  with  us  to  visit  the  pretty  lady  next  door, 
and  I'm  sure  she'd  like  them — Auntie  Evereld  always  did  !  " 


II. — The  Prince  Dashes  In. 

About  half-an-hour  later  Christine  Royce  and  her  niece  were 
nearing  Aislinn  Macnessa's  house  on  their  return  from  their 
shopping  expedition,  Christine  carrying  a  pot  containing  two 
beautiful  hyacinths,  Sybil,  excited  and  radiant,  swinging  a  spade 
and  bucket.  The  child  was  dancing  along  looking  very  like  a 
sunshine-fairy  in  a  pretty  gold-embroidered  frock  of  forget-me- 
not  blue  ;  but  Christine  had  suddenly  become  conscious  of  the 
delicacy  of  her  position — she,  a  complete  stranger,  inviting 
herself  to  call  on  a  household  without  even  the  excuse  of  a  mutual 
friend  requesting  her  to  do  so.  Would  it  seem  to  the  Misses 
Rowan  "busybody  interference,"  and  to  Aislinn  Macnessa  a 
"charity"  visit  ?  Would  it  be  best  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Selwyn 
to  introduce  them  ?  .  .  ,  .  The  next  moment  she  was 
reassuring  herself  with  the  reflection  that,  with  a  child  as  excuse, 
one  can  do  all  sorts  of  unconventional  and  "improper"  things 
not  usually  permissible  to  undiluted  adulthood,  as  she 
whimsically  expressed  it  to  herself.  And  then  just  at  that  very 
moment  the  presence  of  Sybil  was  reinforced  by  another  ally  .  .  . 

There  was  little  more  than  a  yard  of  path  between  the  front 
gate  and  the  door,  so  that  just  as  the  former  was  being  opened 
a  notice  tacked  up  on  the  latter  could  easily  be  read  by  the 
incoming  visitor.  It  said  :  "Out  until  12.0  o'clock."  Quickly 
Christine  realised  the  situation — there  were  no  sighted-hearing 
residents  at  home  to  hear  a  knock  and  open  the  door.  She  was 
just  about  to  turn  to  Sybil  to  explain  that  their  call  must  be 
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postponed  till  the  afternoon,  when  an  unexpected  occurrence 
checked  her,  a  new  ally  appearing  on  the  scene. 

Sybil  had  paused  at  Mrs.  Selwyn's  gate  to  stroke  Silverpuss, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  wall,  and  to  pat  the  dog,  Golden  Prince,* 
who  was  just  emerging  from  the  garden,  probably  intending  to 
take  a  walk  by  himself  or  visit  his  boy  chum,  Terence,  who  lived 
a  few  doors  away.  Seeing  the  next-door  gate  open,  however, 
he  made  a  sudden  dash  through  the  entrance,  and  rushed 
round  to  the  back  garden,  barking  excitedly.  Sybil  dashed 
after  him,  equally  excited — ^whether  to  gain  control  of  hira 
before  he  could  hurl  himself  on  the  unprepared  deaf-blind  lady, 
or  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  what  would  happen,  Christine  did. 
not  know;  but  she  did  know  that  few  deaf-blind  folk  like  to  be 
startled  and  taken  unawares  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  strangers. 
She  accordingly  hastened  after  the  two  invaders,  to  be  at  hand 
to  give  a  coherent  explanation  of  their  unlawful  trespassing. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  retriever  hurl  himself  against 
Aislinn's  lap  with  all  the  boisterous  greeting  characteristic  of 
canine  nature,  while  at  the  same  moment  Sybil  also  bounded  to 
her  side,  shouting  excitedly  near  her  ear,  and  also  spelling  out 
the  words  with  eager  fingers  on  the  hand  arrested  in  the 
basket-work — 

"It's  all  right  !    It's  only  the  Prince  and  a  fairy  !  We've 
come  to  see  you  !".....  . 

III. — Hyacinths — and  Some  Revelations.        ^  - 

Even  while  her  free  hand  responded  immediately  to  Prince's 
exuberantly  friendly  advances,  Aislinn  at  the  first  impact  of  the  , 
dog  against  her,  and  the  first  touch  of  child  fingers  on  hers, 
looked  up  with  such  a  startled,  bewildered,  almost  alarmed 
expression  on  her  face,  that  Christine  hastened  to  her  side  to  give 
a  more  adequate  explanation  than  Sybil's  characteristically 
romantic  version  could  convey. 

"We  are  some  new  friends  staying  next  door  with  Mrs. 
Selwyn,"  she  said,  giving  Aislinn's  hand  a  warm  clasp  as  soon  as  ■ 
she  had  formed  the  last  letter.    "Do  excuse  me  if  I'm  rather 
slow,  as  I  have  not  yet  become  fluent  with  finger-talk." 

"I'm  not  very  quick  at  reading  it  myself,"  said  Aislinn. 
"That  pace  is  just  about  right."  , 

Her  voice,  low  and  rather  shy,  had  a  slightly  aloof  note  in  it,  • 
as  though  she  were  uncertain  whether  ta  resent  or  to  welcome 
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these  unheralded  strangers  in  her  garden.  Christine  hastened 
to  finish  the  explanation. 

"The  dog,  Prince,  rushed  in  just  as  I  was  opening  the  gate  to 
knock  at  the  door,  and  m}'  little  niece,  Sybil,  dashed  after  him, 
so  I  thought  I'd  better  come  also,  to  explain  and  introduce  us 
all.  rl  am  Christine  Royce.  Are  3'ou  fond  of  animals? 
Prince  seems  to  be  quite  sure  you  are.'' 

"Oh,  ye?.,. very — and  of  children,  too,"  replied  Aislinnn,  at 
her  ease  now,  and  looking  up  at  her  unseen  visitor  with  a 
definitely  welcoming  smile — a  smile  so  radiant,  indeed,  that  it 
lighted  up  her  whole  face,  the  dark  shadows  disappearing  as  if 
some  hidden  inner  sunshine  had  suddenly  burst  out.  "How 
old  is  Sybil  ?  Can  you  sta}^  a  while  ?  I  think  there's  another 
chair  somewhere  about,  and  a  stool  that  S3'bil  might  like  to  sit 
on,  unless  she  prefers  the  grass,  which  is  fairl}'  long  and  thick ' 
just  now." 

Leaving  the  child  and  the  dog  to  have  a  turn  at  conversation 
with  the  deaf-blind  girl,  Christine  went  to  fetch  the  chair  and 
stool,  installing  them  one  each  side  of  Aishnn's  chair.  Then 
the  Prince  bounded  awa^'  after  a  rolled-up  sheet  of  old  Brailled- 
on  paper  which  Aislinn  had  given  Sj^bil  to  throw  for  him,  and 
the  child  raced  after  him,  leaving  the  two  adults  to  enter  into 
conversation  punctuated  at  irregular  intervals  by  the  return  of- 
the  frolicking  couple  wanting  a  share  both  of  attention  and  in 
giving  of  friendship. 

Christine's  contributions  to  the  conversation,  however,  were 
not  always  straight  sailing,  for  not  only  was  "finger  talk"  still 
far  from  being  a  natural  vehicle  of  expression  for  her,  but  she 
found  that  Aislinn,  unlike  Evereld,  was  not  herself  expert  in  it 
and  sometimes  "lost"  or  misread  parts  of  the  sentences  Christine 
was  trying  to  spell  out.  But  any  such  little  hitches  and  mistakes 
were  treated  as  humorous  elements  and  regarded  as  "good  fun," 
so  that  no  sense  of  embarrassment  arose  to  mar  their  mutual 
enjoyment  and  fellowship  in  being  together. 

"Sybil  is  nine-and-a-half,  with  a  lot  of  curly  red-gold  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  a  face  that  can  look  like  a  cherub's  one  moment 
and  a  mischievous  leprachaun's  the  next  !  "  said  Christine, 
divining  Aislinn 's  eagerness  to  know  first  about  the  child,  while 
at  the  same  time,  with  her  free  hand,  she  lifted  the  pot  of  , 
hyacinths  from  their  temporar}^  refuge  beneath  the  rustic  table 
on  to  its  surface,  to  be  read}'  for  introduction  at  the  most 
appropriate  moment.  "She  is  partty  Irish  and  has  her  full 
share  of  Irish  romanticism  ;  and  she  is  crazy  about  all  animals 
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especially  cats  and  dogs,  so  of  course  she  lost  her  heart  to  Mrs. 
Selwyn's  Golden  Prince  and  Silverpuss  immediately  !  " 

"Silverpuss  and  I  have  been  friends  for  sometime,  as  she 
comes  in  to  call  on  me  every  day,"  said  Aislinn,  a  touch  of 
happiness  in  her  voice.  "Prince  has  been  in  very  occasionally, 
usually  with  Mrs.  Selwyn  when  she  calls  on  the  Rowans,  but  of 
course — unlike  Silverpuss  who  comes  over  the  wall — he  cannot 
get  in  by  himself  unless  the  gate  is  left  open,  which  is  but 
seldom,  as  my  lodgers  are  very  particular  about  keeping  it  shut. 
So  I  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  know  Silverpuss,  but  —  " 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  for  at  that  moment  a  soft  spring 
breeze  blew  across  the  garden  into  their  faces,  wafting  to  them 
a  delicate  fragrance  which  made  Aislinn  exclaim,  a-  rapturous 
note  in  her  voice — 

"  Hyacinths  \  .  .  .  oh,  how  lovely!  Fm  sure  I  smelt  their 
enchanting  scent  coming  to  me  from  somewhere  !  Are  there 
some  next  door  ?  " 

Christine,  who  had  been  almost  startled  by  the  note  of  rapture 
in  her  companion's  voice,  and  now  noted  the  radiance  in  her 
face,  lifted  the  pot  from  the  table. 

'They're  closer  than  that,"  she  said  ;  and  put  them  into 
Aislinn's  lap. 

At  that  moment  Sybil  came  running  back.  Prince  bounding 
beside  her,  for,  catching  the  word  hyacinths,  she  guessed  that  the 
moment  for  their  presentation  had  come,  and  she  wanted  to 
have  a  share  in  it.  Eagerly  her  small  fingers  spelt  out  on 
Aislinn's  long  ones — 

"They're  from  both  of  us  for  you,  with  lots  of  friendliness 
mixed  up  in  them.    One's  pink,  and  the  other's  blue." 

"Oh,  thank  you  ever  so  much,  mavourneen,  and  your  aunt, 
too.  They're  lovely  !  "  said  Aislinn,  her  heart's  warmth  in  the 
few  words  which  were  all  that  would  come  just  then  ;  but  the 
face  that  bent  over  the  fragrant  blossoms  was  almost  trans- 
figured by  a  very  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  her  slender  artist 
fingers  clasped  the  pot  in  almost  passionate  welcome. 

For  a  few  seconds  she  lost  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  her 
three  new  friends  as,  absorbed  in  the  hyacinths,  she  drew  in 
their  fragrance  with  long  deep  breaths  of  undiminished  rapture, 
while  her  mental  vision  feasted  itself  on  their  beauty  of  colouring 
and  the  grace  of  their  delicate  fairy-like  bells.  Her  half- 
starved  aesthetic  nature  was  saturating  itself  in  this  unexpected 
fountain  of  exquisite  beauty  that  seemed  pouring  all  over  her 
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and  flooding  into  her  very  soul.  She  felt  thrilled  with  the  divine 
magic  it  held  for  her,  by  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  Spring  all 
abroad  which  it  brought  to  her,  and  by  the  sudden  consciousness 
of  the  all-enfolding  Presence  of  the  great  Artist  which  it  re- 
kindled in  her.  Her  adoration  of  beauty  was  stirred  to  passionate 
life,  and  with  it  her  adoration  of  that  same  great  Artist,  the 
Creator-Mother  of  all  these  wondrous  life-forms  in  the 
universe — wonder-working  things  in  very  truth  

"It's  literally  heavenly  to  have  hyacinth  scent  after  so  long 
without  any  flower-fragrance  at  all,"  she  explained,  half 
apologetically,  her  face  flushed  a  little  and  still  radiant  as  she 
looked  up  at  Christine  again.  "I  had  been  feeling  absolutely 
flower-starved,  for  I  had  not  seen  a  single  flower  since  last 
November — almost  six  long  months  ago — when  I  had  a  few 
chrysanthemums.  Not  having  seen  any  Spring  flowers  I  hardly 
realised  that  Spring  had  come,  with  all  its  lovely  magic, 
although  of  course  it  must  have  been  abroad  in  the  world  for 
about  three  months." 

Not  to  know  that  Spring  had  come  ! — Not  to  have  seen  a 
single  one  of  the  snowdrops,  violets,  primroses,  crocuses, 
daffodils,  or  narcissi,  whose  flowering  in  gardens  or  woods  so 
eloquently  proclaimed  the  advent  of  Spring  !  To  be  shut  out 
from  all  its  beauty  and  magic  of  young  life  !  .  .  .  Christine 
felt  appalled,  and  wondered  how  many  other  deaf-blind  folk 
were  similarly  situated.  Her  own  first  deaf-blind  friend, 
Evereld  Roselyn,  did  at  least  have  plenty  of  flowers.  She  looked 
round  the  small  garden — a  square  of  grass,  and  the  rest 
apparently  given  up  to  the  growing  of  vegetables,  with  a  few 
fruit  trees  and  some  currant  bushes.  Divining  her  thoughts 
Aislinn  explained  hastily — 

'There's  not  much  time  or  space  to  try  to  make  flowers  grow 
as  well  as  vegetables,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  mainly 
utilitarian  garden." 

"Don't  your  local  friends  bring  you  flowers  sometimes  ?  " 
Christine  asked. 

"I  haven't  any  local  friends,"  replied  Aislinn  in  a  tone  from 
which  all  feeling  was  suppressed — she  was  afraid  of  the 
threatened  explosion.  "They  all  dropped  off  when  my  hearing 
vanished,  and  it's  very  rarely  that  anyone  thinks  of  bringing 
flowers  to  me.  I  did  almost  yield  this  year  to  the  temptation 
to  buy  some  hyacinths  myself,  but  found  they  were  too  expensive 
for  me  to  manage." 
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She  paused  a  moment,  then  added  half  laughingly,  but  with 
an  undercurrent  of  bitterness  in  her  tone — 

"You  see,  when  we  folk  get  deaf  as  well  as  blind  we  almost 
cease  to  exist  for  the  local  people  !  They  leave  us  severely 
alone,  almost  boycotting  us,  so  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
feel  that  one  is  really  part  of  a  community,  a  member  of  the 
town  or  village/' 

Although  Christine  had  already  become  familiar  with  this 
state  of  affairs  through  her  friendship  with  Evereld  Roselyn, 
she  felt  shocked  afresh,  and  wondered  if  this  local  indifference 
to  the  deaf-blind  in  their  midst  was  exceptional  or  general. 

'T  have  another  deaf-blind  friend  who  has  the  same  experi- 
ence," she  said  ;  and  told  Aislinn  something  of  Evereld.  "I, 
suppose  it's  largely  lack  of  imagination  and  of  thought  rather 
than,  lack  of  heart.  Something  niust  be  done  about  it— 
perhaps  letters  to  local  papers." 

A  sudden  twinkle  of  amusement  flashed  into  Aislinn's  eyes, 
and  her  voice  was  semi-humorous  as  she  remarked — 

"Some  people  seem  to  think  we  are  a  sort  of  strange  species  ! 
They  look  at  us  askance,  as  if  we  were  a  new  kind  of  animal  in  a 
zoo  cage  !  I  think  probably  the  reah truth  is  that,  if  they  lack 
time  or  inclination  or  both  to  learn  the  finger  alphabet  or 
Braille,  they  don't  know  what  to  do  or  else  think  there's  nothing 
they  can  do  once  a  person  cannot  hear  them  talk.  They  feel 
they  can't  get  at  us,  so  to  speak — they  are  as  much  shut  outside 
us  as  we  are  shut  inside  from  them.  The  prison  walls  that  shut 
us  in  from  them  shut  them  out  from  us  ;  and  the  learning  of  the 
onty  available  methods  of  communication  looks  exaggeratedly 
formidable  to  most  of  them.  But  there  are  several  other  ways 
in  which  they  could  express  any  friendliness  they  may  feel 
to  us,  if  they  only  knew  of  them." 

"What  about  your  lodgers?"  asked  Christine,  making  a 
mental  note  to  return  later  to  the  subject  of  these  alternatives. 

"Oh — well — they  are  quite  good,  kindly  people,"  said 
Aislinn,  rather  hesitatingly  ;  then,  flashing  a  whimsical  look 
at  Christine — "in  fact,  almost  too  good  !  They  are  so  full  up 
with  church  and  charitable  meetings  of  various  kinds  that  they 
hardly  have  any  free  evenings,  and  during  the  day  Agatha  Rowan 
is  a  shorthand-typist  for  a  local  firm  while  Damaris  runs  the 
house,  does  the  laundry  work,  mends  the  clothes,  looks  after  the 
garden,  and  so  on.  I  hardly  ever  see  Agatha  at  all,  and,  as  a 
rule,  Damaris  only  when  she  brings  my  meals  or  things  brought 
by  the  post  or  when  she  is  going  out  shopping  and  comes  to  ask ' 
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have  I  any  errands  for  her  to  do.  I  really  like  her  quite  a  lot, 
and  think  that  if  only  I  could  get  at  her  for  real  conversations 
sometimes  I  could  get  quite  fond  of  her.  As  it  is,  we  remain 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  exchange  little  more  than  business 
remarks,"  ,  . 

''Do  they  go  out  for  walks  with  you  ?  "  asked  Christine. 

"Nb,  they  don't  reckon  walks  as  part  of  their  duties,"  replied 
Aislinn.  ■  "You  see,  for  the  first  three  years,  while  I  had  some 
hearing,  I  had  local  friends  who  took  it  in  turns  to  come  out 
with  me,  so  that  walks  with  me,  have  never  entered  into  the 
Rowans'  programme.  Perhaps  if  I  directly  asked  them  they 
would  try  to  find  time  to  come  out  with  me  now  and  then — - 
but  somehow  I  don't  care  to  ask  them  to  do  anything  more 
for  me.  Besides,  I  have  this  garden  to  walk  about  in,  and 
although  not  very  large  I  can  go  about  all  over  it  alone  with  the 
aid  of  those  wire  rails  my  father  put  up  for  me  when  he  was 
alive.  So  I  can  have  out-door  exercise  in  a  garden,  whereas 
some  of  the  deaf-blind  may  be  left  shut  up  in  their  rooms  for 
days  together  without  getting  into  the  fresh  air  at  all.  I  could 
tell  you  of  at  least  two  Who  have  not  been  outside  the  house  for 
about  three  months,  and  in  one  case  that  was  during  glorious 
sunshiny  weather." 

"That's  certainly  very  wrong,"  said  Christine,  feeling  shocked 
and  indignant.  "Daily  outdoor  exercise  is  so  important.  Do 
you  ever  get  down  to  the  sea  ?  " 

"I  have  not  been  outside  the  garden  for  about  two  years," 
said  Aislinn.  "The  beach  is  about  a  mile  from  this  house  and 
anyhow,  much  as  I  do  long  sometimes  to  go  frolicking  with  the 
sea,  I  really  couldn't  imagine  either  of  the  Rowans  paddling 
or  in  any  other  way  playing  about  in  the  sea  !  " 

She  stopped  to  laugh,  and  there  was  again  a  humorous 
twinkle  in  her  eyes  as  she  glanced  at  the  new  friend  she  could 
not  see.    Then  she  hastened  to  add — 

"But  they  are  really  much  kinder  and  more  obliging  to  me 
than  many  other  deaf-blind  people's  own  relations  are  to  them. 
I  am  a  Steward  in  this  area  for  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League, 
and  I  have  found  that  those  in  my  group  who  are  loneliest 
are  mostly  those  who  live  with  relations.  There  are  some  of 
them  who  do  not  like  even  to  ask  their  sister  or  their  cousin,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  address  a  letter  for  them,  or  to  take  a  parcel 
to  post,  because  these  tiny  services  are  so  grudgingly  done  and 
are  regarded  as  a  great  bother.  Two  of  them  cannot  get  things 
posted  more  than  once  a  week  when  the  Home  Visitor  calls: 
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and  in  some  cases  the  relatives  never  go  out  with  their 
deaf-blind  member." 

"It's  almost  incredible  that  a  person's  own  relatives  can  be 
so  shockingly  indifferent  and  unsympathetic!"  exclaimed 
Christine,  indignation  in  her  heart.  "One  would  have  thought 
that  they  would  be  simply  bursting  with  the  longing  to  do  all 
they  could  for  anyone  robbed  of  sight  and  hearing.  What  are 
some  people  made  of  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  there  are  many  such,"  said  Aislinn  sadly.  "And 
then  there  are  the  destitute  deaf-blind  in  Poor  Law  Institutions, 
and  those  in  mental  hospitals,  which  are  often  understaffed 
nowadays  and  where  only  one  or  two  people  can  talk  in  the 
Manual  Alphabet." 

"Yes,  theirs  is  perhaps  the  most  tragic  fate  of  all,"  said 
Christine.  "I  was  quite  shocked  when  I  first  learned  from 
Evereld  that  there  were  actually  deaf-blind  folk  in  Poor  Law 
Institutions,  surely  a  most  unsuitable  place  for  them.  They  and 
those  in  the  mental  hospitals  do  indeed  need  most  urgently 
friends  from  outside  to  visit  and  help  them.  I  am  hoping  to 
estabHsh  myself  as  a  visitor  to  one  not  far  from  my  own  district 
when  I  get  home." 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  for  just  then  an  interruption 
occurred  .... 

IV. — "Tremendous  Trifles." 

The  interrupter  was  Sybil  who,  followed  by  the  Prince,  came 
running  up  to  her  elders  holding  out  to  them  a  slab  of  chocolate 
bought  that  morning  during  the  shopping  expedition.  She  and 
Prince  were  both  overflowing  with  high  spirits  and  enjoyment 
of  their  romps  together,  which  had  sometimes  taken  them  out 
across  the  road  to  a  strip  of  field  on  the  opposite  side. 

"Auntie  Christine,  Prince  and  me  think  it's  time  to  have  some 
chocolate,  so  can  I  ask  Miss  Macnessa  if  she'd  like  some  ?  " 
asked  the  "fairy"  eagerly. 

Christine  immediately  surrendered  Aislin's  hand  for  the 
required  purpose,  and  the  child  carefully  spelt  out  her  question 
On  being  told  that  "Chocolate  is  my  pet  weakness,"  she  glowec 
with  delight,  and  eagerly  put  a  large  portion  of  the  slab  intc 
Aislinn's  hand,  spelling  out,  "With  love  from  the  Prince  and  the 
Fairy."  Christine  was  also  presented  with  a  share  of  it,  after 
which  Sybil  perched  herself  on  the  stool  for  a  few  minutes  while 
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she  and  Prince  finished  the  remainder  of  the  slab  before  running 
off  again  to  resume  their  froHcs. 

"It  is  very  queer,"  remarked  Aislinn  meditatively,  pausing  in 
the  middle  of  her  enjoyment  of  the  chocolate,  "and  it's  some- 
times rather  disconcerting,  what  a  lot  the  little  things  of  life  can 
mean  to  some  of  us.  The  fragrance  of  a  flower,  for  instance,  a 
bit  of  chocolate — especially  if  they  are  gifts  expressive  of  genuine 
friendliness — they  are  'trifles'  that  can  be  'tremendous'  in 
their  effects  on  a  person.  To  those  of  us  who  are  much  alone 
and  have  no  other  recreations,  the  pause  to  enjoy  the  scent  of  a 
flower  or  a  piece  of  chocolate,  can  mean  a  refreshing  break  in 
long  hours  of  solitary  work,  can  quieten  overstrained  nerves, 
and  can  even  help  to  soothe  away  irritability  and  to  counteract 
depression  or  threatened  exhaustion.  I  think — oh,  good 
gracious,  here's  Silverpuss  !  " 

She  broke  off  laughing,  for  at  that  moment  there  was  a  sudden 
flash  of  silver  in  the  sunshine,  and  Silverpuss  landed  herself  into 
Aislinn's  lap,  overflowing  with  friendliness,  purr,  and  skittish 
spirits,  eager  for  an  exchange  of  affectionate  demonstrations 
and  to  play  with  her  chum's  fingers.  Aislinn  kissed  and 
stroked  her,  Silverpuss  climbing  up  to  rub  her  soft  head  against 
the  human  cheek,  patting  it  with  dainty  satin-cushioned  paws 
in  a  charmingly  caressing  way.  She  snuggled  her  head  into 
Aislinn's  neck  to  implant  a  kiss  there,  then  with  one  of  her 
quicksilver  movements  landed  herself  back  into  her  friend's 
lap  again,  and  went  to  its  edge  to  extend  courteous  greetings 
to  the  stranger,  arching  her  back  and  erecting  her  waving  tail. 
Christine  immediately  responded  by  stroking  the  silver-grey 
head  with  caressing  fingers,  the  cat  purring  friendly  remarks 
and  greetings. 

"She  is  an  exquisite  Httle  sprite,"  remarked  the  guest, 
admiringly.  "I  do  think  a  cat  is  the  most  perfectly  formed  and 
graceful  creature  in  all  God's  world — a  real  work  of  art." 

The  arrival  of  a  cat  on  the  scene  immediately  brought  the 
reappearance  of  Sybil,  who  always  seemed  to  know  even  if  out 
of  sight,  when  there  was  any  member  of  the  feline  tribe  near. 
She  came  running  up  in  eager  haste  to  join  in  the  cat-worshipping 
interlude,  followed  by  Prince,  who  also  was  devoted  to  this 
engaging  specimen  of  pussyhood. 

"Silverkit  is  the  most  neighbourly  person  to  me  in  the  whole 
district  !  She  never  misses  a  single  day  in  calling  to  see  me  !  " 
remarked  Aislinn,  stroking  the  silky  paws  affectionately.  "If 
I'm  not  in  the  garden  she  comes  to  the  house  and  mews  at  the 
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door  or  the  windowsill  till  she  is  let  in  and  is  brought  upstairs  to 
me.  Sometimes  she  stays  two  or  three  hours,  playing  about 
all  over  me,  having  a  snooze  in  my  lap  at  intervals,  and  curling 
round  my  neck  !  Her  companionship  and  her  purr— which  I 
can  feel  vibrating  against  my  hand — give  me  actual  thrills 
sometimes,  and  so  does  the  scent  of  hyacinths,  lilies-of^the- 
valley,  lilac,  etc.    They  can  be  real  iiispirations  in  one's  life." 

"Another  of  the  'tremendous  trifles'  ?  "  said  Christine, 
smiling  at  the  little  group  of  humans,  animals,  and  flowers 
beside  her.  "Not  that  /  should  call  a  cat's  or  a  dog's  visits  a 
trifle,  but  to  some  people  they  would  seem  so  in  comparison 
with  the  'bigger'  things."  :  <  -    i^    i  : 

AisHnn  stroked  Silverpuss  reflectively  as  the  cat  lay  purring 
in  her  lap,  nestling  close  against  her  and  playing  sleepily  with 
her  fingers. 

"It's  certainly  not  a  trifle  to  some  of  the  lonely  deaf -blind 
folk,  but  t^^rj^  tremendous,"  she  remarked.  "The  affection 'and 
companionship  of  a  cat  or  dog  can  often  help  to  keep  one  from 
getting  hard  and  cold  and  bitter,  just  by  bringing  into  one's 
heart  something  warm  and  tender  arid  sweet.  And,"  she  added 
softly,  "like  the  presence  of  flowers,'  they  can  make  another 
Presence  real  again  after  one  has  somehow  lost  it." 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  suddenly  remembering  that  her 
unseen  guest  was  a  stranger  to  her,  yet  sub-consciously  aware  of 
that  mysterious  something  about  Christine  Royce  which  in- 
variably reached  below  the  surface  of  things  and  liberated  into 
expression  some  of  the  usually  hidden  and  suppressed  feelings 
and  thoughts  in  human  souls.  It  was  certainly  a  relief  to  be 
freed  for  a  time  from  the  acquired  habit  of  showing  only  one's 
surface-self  to  people.  The  sense  of  liberation  was  quite 
wonderful  ;  and  Christine's  next  words  were  reassuring: 

"That  is  how  my  other  deaf-blind  friend,  Evereld  Roselyn, 
feels  about  these  'trifles,'  and  it  has  often  been  my  own 
experience,  too,"  she  said  with  full  understanding.  "I  think 
it  often  happens  that  the  great  Artist-Lover  uses  His 
(or  Her)  smaller  creations  as  sacramental  tokens  or  channels 
of  His  Presence.  That  is  what  people  need  to  remember  more 
vividly  and  more  constantly.  They  do  not  need  to  hold  aloof 
from,  and  practically  ostracise  the  deaf -blind  in  their  midst 
just  because  they  can't  talk  by  any  other  means  than  their 
tongues  !  "  ■ 

"I  suspect  that  the  Manual  Alphabet  is  a  'tremendous  trifle' 
to  them  the  wrong  way  round  !  "  said  Aislinn  half  humorously. 
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"In  the  supposed  'tremendousness'  of  the  effort  to  acquire  the 
use  of  it  they  forget  that  the  benefits  of  its  use  to  the  deaf-bUnd 
folk  are  so  much  more  'tremendous'  as  to  dwarf  the  effort  needed 
to  learn  it  into  something  relatively  trifling.  And  I  expect  they 
don't  know  that  it's  much  harder  for  us  to  acquire  ease  and  speed 
in  reading  it  than  it  is  for  them  to  acquire  facility  in  talking  in 
it.  So  theirs  is  the  easier  part.  An3Ahow,  if  they  can't  or  won't 
make  that  effort — even  as  a  sacramental  service — there  are  those 
other  tremendous  trifles  which  can  be  a  language  for  the 
expression  of  any  friendliness  they  may  feel  to  us.  But,  you 
see,  the  business  of  making  this  known  is  rather  a  delicate  one 
when  oneself  is  also  involved,  though  I  have  tried  to  stir  up  the 
sighted  people  in  other  districts  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  indivi- 
dual members  in  my  deaf -blind  group." 

'That  is  quite  understandable,"  said  Christine.  "And  it 
must  therefore  be  the  business  of  us  sighted  people  who  have 
made  the  discovery  to  get  it  published  abroad  that  the  language 
of  flowers,  sweets,  fruit,  and  such  little  services  as  the  addressing  ' 
of  letters  and  the  posting  of  parcels  can  be  language  of  friendship 
as  eloquent  as  words." 

"But  wouldn't  it  seem  to  some  people  like — like —  charity  ?  " 
said  Aislinn,  doubtfully,  as  the  hitherto  unthought-of  possibility 
entered  her  mind. 

"Not  a  bit  !  Why  should  it  ?  "  said  Christine.  "Sighted- 
hearing  people  often  bring  each  other  such  tokens  of  friendliness  ; 
and  the  mere  sending  of  kindly  messages  of  remembrance  is  too 
easy,  and  could  become  too  much  a  matter  of  formality,  to  be 
satisfying  to  those  sighted  people  who,  perhaps,  are  longing  to 
find  a  way  of  practical  expression  for  their  friendly  feelings  and 
good  will.  And  so  to  make  known  the  secret  influences  of  those 
'tremendous  trifles'  becomes  a  double  service,  you  see — a  service 
to  the  sighted-hearing  folk  as  well  as  to  their  deaf-blind  fellows 
at  present  alone  among  them." 

Aislinn's  quick  Irish  imagination,  joined  to  personal  experiences 
in  her  pre-blind  days,  brought  her  immediate  realisation  of 
the  truth  of  all  this.  She  leaned  forward  and  buried  her  nose 
for  a  moment  in  the  hyacinths  on  the  table,  drawing  in  deep 
breaths  of  their  sweetness.  Then  she  gently,  almost  reverently, 
stroked  the  drowsity  purring  cat  in  her  lap,  in  her  heart  a 
passion  of  gratitude  and  responsiveness. 

But  before  she  could  put  her  thoughts  into  words  Christine, 
with  a  hurried  glance  at  her  watch,  exclaimed  in  dismay — 

"Oh  dear  !  It's  more  than  time  I  was  off  !  We  are  due  to 
meet  at  12.0  o'clock  a  young  nephew  of  Mrs.  Selwyn's,  Terence 
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Brenan,  who  is  coming  with  us  to  the  beach  where  he  and  Sybil 
have  a  grand  paddHng  and  sand-castle  programme,  plus  the 
local  band  to  hear.  And  of  course  Prince  is  coming  !  Would 
you  care  to  join  us  on  any  of  our  expeditions  ?  Sybil  and  I 
would  love  to  have  you,  so  would  Prince  ;  and  I  expect  Terence 
would  immediately  be  fascinated  by  your  machine  and  want  to 
try  to  talk  to  you  on  that.  You  and  I  could  have  some  talk 
together  while  the  children  are  playing.  And  if  you  enjoy 
paddling  and  bathing — so  do  I !  Perhaps,  too,  you  would  come 
in  and  have  tea  with  us  in  the  garden  sometimes — I'm  sure 
Mrs.  Selwyn  would  be  delighted,  to  say  nothing  of  Silverpuss 
and  the  Prince  !  " 

"Oh,  yes,  please  do  come,"  said  Sybil  urgently  ;  then,  moved 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  put  her  arms  round  Aislinn's  neck  and 
gave  her  a  warm  kiss, 

She  little  knew  all  that  the  feeling  of  a  child's  arms  about 

her  and  a  child's  sweet  face  pressed  to  hers  would  mean  to 

the  child-starved  heart  of  this  deaf-blind  lady.  Another 

'tremendous  trifle  !  '  .  .  .  Aislinn's  reciprocal  embrace  and  kiss 

were  passionately  responsive. 

*    *    *  * 

The  ten  days  that  followed  were  the  richest  and  happiest 
Aislinn  had  known  since  the  days  of  her  sight  and  hearing. 
Christine  Royce  proved  the  most  understanding  friend  and 
companion,  keeping  her  in  touch,  during  their  outings  together, 
vdth  all  the  life  and  activity  and  beauty  around  them,  and 
drawing  her  into  it  all  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  she  could 
share  in  everything.  Sybil  and  Prince  (and  Terence,  when  he 
was  with  them)  also  proved  to  be  excellent  companions,  always 
overflowing  with  friendliness.  Both  children  deUghted  to  bring 
her  offerings  of  sea-shells,  seaweed,  wild  flowers  gathered  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  anything  else  they  found.  Sybil  was 
immensely  proud  of  her  achievements  in  conversation  on  Aislinn's 
fingers  and  on  the  Braille  machine  :  proud  also  of  teaching 
Terence  these  accomiplishments.  Paddling,  bathing,  and  sand- 
castle  building — almost  forgotten  frivolities  to  Aislinn — were 
enjoyed  by  her  and  her  adult  friend  quite  as  much  as  they  were 
enjoyed  by  the  children.  Perhaps  most  precious  of  all — in 
contrast  to  years  of  inner  isolation — were  the  times  of  close 
fellowship  she  had  with  Christine.  It  was  infinitely  restful  and 
yet  also  wonderfully  revitalising  to  have  found  a  friend  with 
whom  there  was  no  need  to  suppress  everything  in  oneself 
except  the  surface,  matter-of-fact  things.  With  Christine  she 
could  be  her  whole  self;  intellect,  heart,  and  soul  alike  finding 
freedom  of  expression. 
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Nor  were  the  benefits  and  enjoyments  all  on  one  side  alone, 
for  Aislinn,  like  most  other  people — including  the  deaf -blind 
themselves — had  contributions  to  make,  so  that  she  gave  quite 
as  much  pleasure  as  she  received.  Her  Irish  sense  of  humour, 
vivid  imagination,  wide  range  of  reading  and  of  interests,  her 
warm  appreciation  of  everything  done  for  or  shared  with  her, 
her  infectious  enjoyment  of  everything,  and  her  readiness  to  be 
interested  in  everything  that  interested  her  companions, 
rendered  her  presence  with  them  a  real  joy  to  the  little  party. 
Moreover  she  was  always  ready  to  share  her  books  or  anything 
else  with  them,  and  was  equally  ready  to  let  the  children 
experiment  in  basket-making,  however  much  this  might  at  times 
hinder  her  own  work  on  it.  She  also  gave  them  immense 
pleasure  by  telling  them  Irish  legends  and  other  stories. 

Before  the  Royces  left,  Christine  contrived  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  quite  a  number  of  people  in  the  district,  thereby 
discovering  for  herself  the  general  attitude  to  the  deaf-blind 
member  in  their  midst.  Some  of  them  did  not  even  know  there 
was  such  a  person.  Others  knew  of  her,  but  only  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  knew  there  was  a  lamp-post  in  the  street, 
something  one  did  not  heed  till  one  bumped  up  against  it,  after 
which  one  forgot  it  again.  To  others  the  deaf -blind  member  was 
a  sort  of  ghost,  something  unreal  and  shadowy,  about  whom  they 
had  only  vague  notions  and  thoughts.  Only  a  few  realised  her 
as  a  human  being  like  themselves,  were  interested  in  her,  felt 
real  concern  about  her,  and  had  often  wished  they  could  do 
something  to  express  their  friendly  feelings  for  her,  short  of 
learning  what  seemed  to  them  a  new  language — a  formidable 
task,  involving  more  time  than  they  could  spare,  for  many  of 
them  were  already  overwhelmed  with  more  work  than  they 
knew  how  to  cope  with.  Almost  all  in  these  various  groups 
were  really  kindly  people  at  heart  who,  once  made  alive  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  eagerly  and  gratefully  welcomed  the 
suggestions  put  forward  by  the  newcomer  to  their  district. 

Mrs.  Selwyn,  a  genuinely  warm-hearted  little  woman,  was 
more  than  delighted  to  welcome  Aislinn  to  tea  in  her  garden  ; 
and  she  made  them  all  smile  by  the  way  she  exclaimed,  on 
hearing  of  her  cat's  regular  visits  to  Aislinn  during  four  years  : 
'That  cat  of  mine  sets  an  example  to  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
looking  after  Miss  Macnessa  so  regular  all  these  years,  though 
she's  nought  but  her  purr  to  give  while  we  have  so  many  things  ! 
She's  a  real  Christian,  is  Silverpuss  !  And  so's  the  Prince,  for 
he  wotild  have  called  as  regular  if  he  could  have  jumped  the 
wall,  as  cats  can  !  " 

*    *    *  * 
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"Well,  Sybil  sweetheart,"  said  Christine  as  they  were  going 
home  in  the  train  at  the  end  of  their  holiday,  "When  you  and 
the  Prince  dashed  into  Aislinn  Macnessa's  garden  that  day,  I 
think  you  both  helped  to  start  a  revolution  of  friendliness  in  the 
district,  blessed  by  another  Prince  who  was  there  unseen 
with  us  all." 
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APPENDIX:  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 
*    *    *  * 

As  it  may  be  helpful  to  would-be  friends  of  the  deaf-blind 
to  have  a  list  of  practical  suggestions  in  a  form  quickly  available 
for  reference,  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  these  is  given  here. 
And  I  would  like  to  express  my  warm  appreciation  to  certain 
folk  in  my  own  locality  for  their  friendly  tokens  of  flowers, 
fruit,  etc.,  the  reception  of  which,  in  fact,  prompted  my  inclusion 
of  such  things  in  the  writing  of  the  foregoing  pages. 

1.  — Some  deaf-blind  people  can  read  conversation  written 
in  capital  letters  on  the  back  or  palm  of  their  hand  by  the  finger 
of  the  speaker.  If  therefore  you  feel  unable  to  acquire  the  use 
of  the  Manual  Alphabet  you  could  find  out  if  the  deaf-blind 
person  in  your  locality  would  welcome  a  talk  with  you  by  this 
method. 

2.  — An  offer  to  act  as  companion  to  the  deaf -blind  person  in 
a  walk  (e.g.  once  a  week  if  not  more  often)  would  be  welcomed 
where  there  is  no  relative  or  other  fellow-resident  to  perform 
this  service.  Some  deaf-blind  folk  are  also  in  need  of  someone 
to  escort  them  to  church  and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  service. 

3.  — Local  people  who  have  cars  could  offer  to  take  the  deaf- 
blind  person  out  for  a  drive  or  to  any  destination  to  which  she 
might  need  to  go,  such  as  a  social  gathering  arranged  for  the 
blind  at  a  distance. 

4.  — Where  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  letters  addressed  and 
posted,  an  offer  to  call  in  on  certain  specified  days  in  the  week 
to  do  these  little  services  would  be  an  invaluable  help. 

5.  — Flowers  are  appreciated  by  most  deaf-blind  people,  even 
by  those  who  have  no  sense  of  smell ;  it  is  best  to  choose  those 
which  give  forth  scent  rather  than  those  which  have  none  ; 
and  where  the  deaf-blind  one  has  a  scrap  of  sight,  flowers  of 
bright  colours  are  especially  a  pleasure. 

6.  — Fruit  and  sweets  also  have  their  mission  in  the  lives  of 
the  deaf-blind,  especially  if  care  is  taken  to  find  out  their  tastes 
beforehand. 

7.  — An  offer  to  help  with  the  mending  of  clothes  may  be 
very  welcome  and  valuable. 
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8.  — Where  the  deaf-bUnd  person  is  a  lover  of  animals,  visits 
to  or  from  a  dog  or  cat  or  any  other  animal  are  often  a  great 
pleasure  and  benefit. 

9.  — Take  a  practical  interest  in  anything  the  deaf-blind  are 
making,  whether  handicrafts  (e.g.  baskets,  knitted  goods),  or 
creative  writing,  helping  to  make  their  work  known  and  to 
ensure  it  a  good  sale. 

10.  — If  you  have  children  of  your  own  or  child  friends, 
encourage  them  to  feel  pride  and  pleasure  in  learning  to  talk 
to  the  deaf-blind  person  and  in  doing  any  little  services  needed. 
I  have  a  deaf-blind  friend  who  lives  with  a  married  relative  who 
has  several  children  varying  in  age  from  four  years  to  sixteen. 
Yet  none  of  these  children  is  eager  to  post  things  for  their 
deaf-blind  aunt,  and  some  of  them  will  only  do  such  little 
services  if  offered  some  remuneratiofi.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nephew  of  the  friend  who  lives  with  me,  even  when  he  was  only 
four,  was  always  eager  to  be  my  special  postman,  and  insisted 
on  being  the  one  to  carry  my  letters — sometimes,  when  old 
enough  to  go  alone,  proudly  going  to  post  several  times  in  one 
day  on  my  behalf,  without  waiting  to  be  asked. 

Other  suggestions  will  be  found  in  some  articles  of  mine 
contributed  to  'The  New  Beacon,"  monthly  printed  organ 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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